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Commercially  and  industrially  1914  was  a  year  in  wliicli  prudence 
■was  adA'ised  and  generally  followed  in  the  Kehl  consular  district, 
which  includes  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  larger  part  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden.  The  years  of  exceptional  prosperity  and  expansion 
culminating  in  1912  were  followed  by  a  year  of  poorer  trade  and  a 
slowing  up  of  industrial  activity  Yvdiich  continued  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  1914.  Stocks  of  merchandise  in  general  were  large ; 
buying  was  slow ;  exportation  to  certain  countries  was  below  normal ; 
construction  and  expansion  was  halted.  Money  was  abundant,  but 
held  back  cautiously  from  new  and  ambitious  enterprises.  Less 
industrial  activity,  less  wages  for  the  masses,  increased  cost  of  living, 
less  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  caused,  naturally,  a  slackened 
trade.  Railway  and  military  purchases  were  large  throughout  the 
whole  year,  and  a  few  other  lines  of  commercial  activity  were  bene- 
fited by  the  military  conditions. 

The  War's  Effects  on  Finance  and  Industry. 

Fortunately  for  the  economic  situation,  industries  and  commerce 
were  proceeding  under  low  pressure  when  the  storm  struck  the  coun- 
try on  the  1st  of  August.  The  terrific  financial  crisis  that  might 
have  been  expected  was  escaped,  partly  at  least,  because  the  declara- 
tion of  war  did  not  catch  the  financial  community  in  the  midst  of  a 
boom.  The  organization  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  its  commerce, 
industries,  and  finances  met  the  changed  conditions  in  such  a  way 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  country  maintained  a  remarkable  degree  of 
commercial  stability.  The  heavy  curtailing  of  exports  was  to  a  con- 
biderable  extent  compensated  by  the  enormous  demand  for  military 
supplies,  which  the  industries  of  the  country  were  able  to  supply  with 
comparatively  small  changes  in  organization,  plant,  and  staff. 

As  a  result  of  the  call  to  military  service  the  number  of  unemployed 
fell  far  below  the  normal  average.  In  the  public-employment  bureaus 
the  demand  for  help  about  doubled,  while  the  number  of  applicants 
for  work  diminished  nearly  50  per  cent.  In  many  industries  and 
occupations  women  and  girls  had  to  be  substituted  for  men.  AVomen 
were  taught  to  do  men's  work  in  factories,  and  they  did  more  than 
their  usual  proportion  of  the  farm  work.  The  demand  for  men, 
especially  in  all  kinds  of  clerical  and  administrative  positions,  as  well 
as  in  the  more  laborious  occupations,  far  exceeded  the  supply.  But 
.women,  together  with  men  under  and  over  the  military  age  who  were 
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previouslv  not  onpngod  in  work,  were  so  nearly  able  to  fill  th?,  places 
left  vacant  bv  the  soldiers  who  joined  the  colors  that  remarkably 
little  m^^ettiii"  of  coiuniercc  and  industry  resulted.  Even  many  of 
tho^^e  who  were  called  to  the  army  continued  to  follow  durinj?  a  part 
of  the  time  their  former  occupations,  and  it  was  no  unusual  si «,dit  to 
see  men  in  militarv  nniform  conducting  their  business,  tilling  the 
fields  or  working  in  factories.  The  early  departure  of  foreign  labor- 
ei-s  and  emplovees,  while  cansing  some  embarrassment  and  reduction 
of  industrial  activity,  tended  also  to  automatically  reduce  production 
to  the  limit  of  the  diminished  demand. 
Leather  industry— Ironworks— Textiles. 

Vmonf  the  industries  which  profited  most  from  the  enormous  mili- 
tarv orders  in  this  district,  aside  from  those  industries  directly  en- 
^r'acVed  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war,  may  be  mentioned  the 
feaUier  industry  and  the  ironworks.  The  most  important  leather  fac- 
tories of  this  'district  were  well  stocked  with  raw  material  at  the 
be'^innin'^  of  the  war.  One  important  leather  company  at  Strassburg 
is  said  to'^have  had  over  $3,000,000  worth  of  skins  on  hand  when  war 
was  declared.  Exportation  of  skins  and  hides  was  forbidden,  and, 
in  spite  of  difficulties,  considerable  quantities  of  hides  were  imported. 
The  leather  factories  worked  at  high  pressiu'e  and  at  very  favorable 
prices,  making  army  equipments,  harness,  saddles,  helmets,  knap- 
sacks, and  the  like.  r-ni-^i  n^- 

The  ironworks  received  large  orders  for  field  kitchens,  small  stoves, 
brido-e-construction  material,  pontoons,  corrugated  iron,  and  railroad 
matei-ial,  in  addition  to  iron  for  munitions  of  war. 

The  textile  industries  of  this  district  were  not  m  a  flourishing  con- 
dition when  the  war  began.  The  previous  year,  1913,  was  a  lean 
one,  and  1914  did  not  promise  well  from  the  beginning.  The  market 
had  been  overstocked,  orders  came  in  slowly,  and  the  hours  of  labor 
were  already  somewhat  reduced. 
Construction  Work— Potash,  Iron,  and  Coal  Mines. 

Construction  work,  which  was  proceeding  at  less  than  the  normal 
rate  during  the  first  half  of  1914,  came  to  a  halt  on  the  1st  of  August. 
Ordinary  building  operations  ceased,  and  in  consequence  the  allied 
industries  of  painters,  decorators,  furnishings  and  fixtures  trades, 
gas,  electricity,  and  waterworks  all  suffered  to  a  greater  or  less 
Ixtent.    In  Strassburg,  the  chief  city  of  the  district.  .^21  new  budd- 
ings were  erected  in  1012,  182  in  1913,  and  only  114  in  1914.     borne 
inil^ortant  engineering  projects,  hydroelectric  works,  were  suspended. 
Minino-  operations  were  proceeding  with  somewhat  reduced  activity, 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year,  the  output  being  from  5  to 
10  per  cent  less  than  the  rate  for  the  year  1913.     In  the  last  five 
months  of  the  year  the  output  dropped  to  GO  or  80  per  cent  of  the 
normal  production  in  different  branches  of  the  mining  industries. 
The  potash  mines  suffered  most  seriously  through  the  war.     Ihe 
production  of  potash  fertilizers,  which  should  have  amounted  to 
400,000  tons,  was  only  325,000  tons.     The  potash  syndicate  had  a 
serious  setback  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  exportation  of  potash  was 
forbidden  in  the  last  five  months  of  the  year.     The  suspension  of 
potash  exports  to  America  was  a  great  hardship  both  to  the  syndicate 
and  to  American  purchasers.     Operations  in  the  potash  mines  of  this 
district  were  entirely  stopped,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mmes  are 
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'situated  near  tlie  scene  of  military  operations,  where  the  use  of 
explosives  for  mining  operations  is  forbidden. 

The  iron  and  coal  mines  were  hampered  by  the  loss  of  laborers  and 
scarcity  of  transportation  facilities,  especially  in  the  months  of 
lAugust  and  September.  Miners'  wages  were  slightly  advanced  in 
1914,  and  prices  of  iron  and  coal  were  raised  somewhat,  but  not  to  a 
degree  to  seriously  affect  industries. 

The  petroleum  wells  of  Lorraine  were  worked  with  unusual  activity 
and  success  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  petroleum  and  its  by- 
products in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
Agriculture — Wine  and  Grain  Crops — Breweries, 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  year  1914  was  a  fairly  good  one  for  agricul- 
ture in  this  district.  The  fruit  crop  was  unusually  abundant,  but 
harvesting  was  somewhat  adversely  affected  by  the  preoccupations  of 
w\ar.  There  was  a  shortage  of  imported  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  of 
which  Germany  is  a  heavy  buyer,  owing  to  the  interruption  of 
transportation. 

The  wine  crop  of  this  district,  esj^ecially  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  was 
very  poor  in  1914,  which  was  the  fourth  consecutive  year  of  poor 
vintages.  The  quantity  was  small  and  the  quality  was  mediocre  for 
Alsace-Lorraine — what  is  called  a  "  petit  vin  moyen."  The  season 
was  bad;  all  sorts  of  diseases  and  insect  pests  seemed  to  flourish. 
The  harvest  was  lost  in  many  places.  In  quite  extensive  sections  the 
vineyards  of  Alsace-Lorraine  have  been  utterly  clestroj^ed,  which  will 
have  an  important  effect  on  the  wine  production  of  that  country  for 
some  years.  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  the  wine  crop  was  better 
than  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  wine  must  amounted  to  23,890  gallons 
in  1914,  about  double  the  yield  of  1913  and  one-third  that  of  1911. 

The  grain  crops  of  1914  were  generally  quite  good.  The  oat  crop 
was  ver}''  good ;  potatoes  were  under  normal  in  quantity  and  quality ; 
hops  were  abundant  (estimated  at  13,500,000  pounds  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine).  It  was  a  record  crop.  The  quality  was  good,  but  prices 
were  low. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  malt  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  the 
profits  of  the  breweries  were  curtailed.  Also  in  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  September,  when  the  army  was  being  mobilized,  the  sale 
of  beer  was  prohibited  in  the  railroad  restaurants  and  in  certain 
other  saloons,  which  had  quite  an  effect  on  the  total  business  of  the 
year.  In  October  these  restrictions  were  removed  and  the  sales  of 
beer  in  this  district  are  said  to  have  been  better  than  most  parts  of 
Germany. 

Money  and  Financial  Measures. 

As  already  stated,  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  money  seemed 
to  be  abundant,  especially  in  the  banks.  Soon  after  the  war  began 
gold  began  to  disappear,  mostly  into  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany, 
and  new  paper  money  took  its  place.  Silver  also  tended  to  get  some- 
what scarce,  and  1,  2,  and  5  mark  paper  script,  based  on  the  co- 
operative loan  banks'  deposits  of  securities,  became  common  cur- 
rency. Copper  coins  also  became  fewer  in  circulation.  In  Alsace- 
Lorraine  in  August  there  was  more  of  a  financial  panic  than  in 
other  parts  of  Germany.  Large  sums  of  money  were  drawn  from  the 
banks  and  savings  institutions.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  con- 
.fidence  was  largely  restored  and  money  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
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redcpositocl  in  the  banks.  On  December  31,  1914,  the  number  of 
deiK)sitor.s  and  the  amount  of  the  (U'posits  in  the  Strasbiirg  municipal^ 
Bavino's  bank,  the  hircrest  in  the  district,  was  greater  than  ever  before, 
the  latter  exceeding  by  nearly  $1,428,000  the  amount  on  deposit 
December  31,  1U1;3.  The  savings  bank  rate  of  interest— 3^  per  cent— 
remained  unchanged  throughout  the  year.  Nearly  every  bank  m  the 
,listrict  continued  operations  even  during  the  transitory  panic,  being 
lar<-elv  sustained  bv  the  Imperial  Bank.  During  the  year  there  wctc 
no  hrW  failures  in  this  district.  Even  concerns  with  French  capital 
are  ctmtinuing  to  work  fairly  well  under  a  more  or  less  nominal 
suiiervision  of  Government  commissioners.  -r^    ,  , 

Under  the  Imperial  Govermuent  loan  offices   (Kriegs-Darlehens- 
Kassen)  were  established  for  loans  on  standard  securities  and  staple 
coods     They  are  connected  in  a  loose  way  with  the  Imperial  Bank 
and  the  secuVities  deposited  form  the  guaranty  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  paper  scrip  currency  issued  since  the  war  began.    By  semiprivatc 
enterprise,  with  the  cooperation  of  public  corporations,  a  war-credit 
bank  was  organized  for  Lower  Alsace  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans  to  the  smaller  tradespeople.    Its  capital  is  $357,000,  one-quarter 
paid  up.    The  war-credit  banks  get  extensive  discount  accommoda- 
tions from  the  Imperial  Bank.  ,     .   ,    .        .  ^  -rmi, 
Xo  moratorium  was  established  for  the  interior  of  Germany.    Bills 
drawn  from  foreign  countries  mature  nine  months  from  the  date 
when  thev  fall  due,  with  G  per  cent  interest  from  the  date  ot  normal 
maturity."   In  order  to  avoid  the  0  per  cent  interest,  such  drafts  were 
paid  by" the  parties  on  whom  they  were  drawn  to  (luite  a  cons^iderablo 
extent  before  the  nine  months  of  grace  had  expired,  except,  of  course, 
in  case  the  goods  against  which  the  bills  had  been  drawn  had  not 
arrived  or  could  not  be  delivered  on  account  of  the  war.    The  protest 
date  was  extended  to  150  days  from  maturity  for  Alsace-Lorraine, 
while  it  was  30  days  for  the  rest  of  Germany,  excepting  Last  Prussia. 
The  courts  were  entitled  to  iii-ant  postponement  of  the  fulhllment  of 
contracts  in  case  of  unusual  and  sufficient  circumstances  occasioned 
bv  the  war.     But  it  is  said  that  little  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
this  provision.    Civil  actions  can  not  be  undertaken  against  soldiers 
durin-  the  war.    Tenants,  where  the  rent  is  due  from  a  person  serv- 
ing hfthe  army,  can  not  be  ejected  for  nonpayment  of  rent.    Lents 
however,  seem  to  have  been  paid  quite  regularly,  and  it  is^  said  that 
few  house  owners  are  in  arrears  with  their  interest  payments  on  their 
mortgages.    Rents  collected  on  properties  owned  ni  France,  of  which 
there  is  a  large  amount  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  are  withheld  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  its  agents  until  the  war  is  at  an  end.                    . 

For  business  and  commercial  enterprises  owned  by  foreigners  vvho 
are  nationals  of  the  countries  at  war  with  Germany,  administrators 
are  appointed  to  conduct  the  business.  In  the  case  ot  business  owned 
in  part  by  Germans  and  in  part  by  foreigners  ot  hostile  lands  a  su- 
pervisor 'is  appointed  to  watch  the  business  and  to  see  that  notlung 
IS  done  that  would  be  harmful  to  the  (German  Lmpirc,  and  especially 
to  see  that  no  money  is  transmitted  to  the  enemies  of  this  country. 
The  cost  of  supervision  must  be  paid  by  the  parties  supervhsod. 
Exports  to  the  United  States— Imports. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  district,  whieh  appear  to 
have  been  considerably  influenced  by  the  reduction  in  thejVm^^^^F^ 
taritr,  increased  to  a  gf^'^^t  extent  in  the  first  seven  months  of  lv>l4, 
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but  fell  off  in  the  last  five  months  of  the  year  owing  to  tlie  war.  The 
declared  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  invoiced  at  this 
consulate  jumped  from  $1,853,930  in  the  first  six  months  of  1913  to 
$3,413,985  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1914,  or  nearly  doubled. 
In  the  last  six  months  of  1914  they  dropped  to  $1,189,545.  The  total 
value  of  exports  from  here  to  the  United  States  and  its  insular  pos- 
sessions in  1914  was  $4,561,872,  as  compared  with  $4,532,483  in  1913. 
The  principal  articles  exported  from  the  Kehl  consular  district  to 
the  United  States,  with  their  declared  values,  in  1913  and  1914,  as 
invoiced  at  this  consulate,  are  given  in  the  following  table. .  Com- 
parison with  the  figures  for  the  year  1913  is  not  in  all  cases  accurate 
because  a  new  system  of  classification  was  followed  in  1914,  and  in 
1913  some  articles  were  not  separately  stated  or  were  otherwise 
desifi'nated. 


Articles. 


Aluminum 

Automobiles,  and  parts  of: 

Automobiles , 

Parts  of , 

Bead  embroideries 

Bronze  wire: 

Wire  cloth 

Wire ; 

Buttons: 

Agate 

Collar 

Shoe 

Cement 

Chemicals; 

Alizarin 

Alum 

Coal-tar  products 

Extract,  logwood 

Gums 

All  other 

clocks  and  watches,  and 
parts  of: 

Clocks  and  watches 

Parts  of 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Thread- 
Combed  

Spool  and  embroidery 

Cotton  cloth — 

Unbleached 

Bleached 

Printed 

Dyed  in  piece 

Knit  goods- 
Underwear  

Waste 

All  other 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china 
ware: 

China  and  porcelain,  not 

painted 

Explosives: 

Cartridge  shells 

Fertilizers: 

Kainite    and    manure 
salts 

Phosphates 

Fibers,  manufactures  of: 

Ramie  yarn 

Plain  woven 

Linen,  embroidered 

Ramie  underwear 

Gelatin  

Glass  and  glassware: 

Blown 

Plates " 

Eyeglasses 

Watch  glasses 

Glue  and  glue  size 

Hair,  human,  nets 

Hats,  materials:  Hatters' 

plush 


1913 


S3, 547 
24, 287 


80, 551 
30, 592 


41, 786 

68, 543 
,  740, 791 


54S,  584 
39, 807 


58,695 

81, 767 

'52,' 779' 
97,311 


1914 


S362 

11,398 
2, 226 
5,460 

20,991 
29,650 

3,982 
8,998 
7,893 
2,449 

21,858 

751 

4,017 

588 

4,427 

5,993 


36,569 
20, 661 


31,974 
1,691,316 

740 

26,263 

107, 889 

2,921 

3,211 
2,117 
11,170 


3, 383 
1,695 


403, 036 
55, 113 

79, 515 
5,005 

15, 262 
8,571 

31,265 

43, 870 

207 

15,357 

83, 593 

75, 185 
44, 955 

22, 525 


Articles. 


Hides  and  skins: 

Calfskins — 

Green 

Dry 

Cattle  skins — Green  . . . 

Glue  stock 

Hops 

Iron  and  steel,  manufac- 
tures of: 

Bar  iron 

Steel  bars 

Steel  beams 

Machinery 

Steel  wool 

All  other 

Jewelry  (gold  and  silver). 
Leather  and  tanned  skins: 

Glove  leather , 

Fancy  leather , 

Upper  leather  — 

Calf 

Goat  and  kid , 

Sheep  and  lamb , 

Meat    products:     Goose- 
liver  pies 

Musical  instruments 

Paints  and  pigments: 

Barytes 

Chrome 

Paper,  and  manufactures 
of: 

Books 

Boxes 

Engravings,  etc 

Pictures,  booklets 

Papier-mache  goods 

Photographic  paper 

Printing  paper 

Wall  paper 

Wrapping  paper 

AU  other 

Paper  stock:  Rags 

Photographic  films 

Platinum  jewelry 

Precious  stones 

Silk,  manufactures  of: 

Fabrics 

All  other 

Silk,  artificial:  Thread 

Spirits,  wine,  etc 

Sugar  candy 

Tobacco,      manufactures 

of:  Cigarettes 

Wood  pulp 

Wool,  manufactures  of: 

Yarns 

Blaiikets 

Dress  goods 

Another 

All  other  articles 


I    ?105,882 
74, 085 


57,888 


}        49, 846 


96, 599 
3,628 


32,  470 


28,621 


32, 725 
61,021 

5,669 


91,277 
5,349 


32, 873 


51, 419 
40, 525 
31,635 


14, 338 

9,704 

112, 806 


287, 678 
"389,"  623' 


1914 


$241,650 

11,247 

27, 471 

5,265 

74,513 


13,405 
5,377 

15,809 
139,681 
3,063 
5,983 
9,142 

8,073 
13, 107 

87, 371 
3,017 
2,870 

9,352 
23, 188 

6,279 
1,223 


46,395 
3,700 
2, 083 
9, 391 

30, 670 
0, 047 
4,379 

26, 036 

27, 505 
9,307 

14,723 
5,839 
4,848 
8,009 

11,003 
9, 939 
1,771 
4,197 

96, 783 

3,803 
4,597 

23,898 

5, 43G 

432, 415 

7,905 

43,242 


Total 4,493,600         4,505,329 
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The  doclaied  value  of  exports  from  this  district  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  during'  VJi-i  ap^n-cn:ated  $'27,154  ($C7,287  in  1913)  and  con- 
sisted of:  Clocks,  $103  ($810  in  1913);  ramie  nnderwear,  $10,058 
($51,357  in  1913) ;  steel  bars,  $2,021;  and  wool  noils,  $8,312  ($14,493 
in  1913).  There  were  no  exports  to  Porto  Kico  from  this  district 
in  1914,  and  none  to  Hawaii.  In  1913  exports  to  Porto  liico 
amounted  to  $823  and  those  to  Hawaii  amounted  to  $102.  Keturned 
American  fjoods  invoiced  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $17,895 
in  1914  ($34,221  in  1913). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  exports  of  calf- 
skins, hops,  machinerj'^,  leather,  and  dress  goods  showed  an  increased 
value  in  1914  over  that  of  the  previous  j'car,  w-hile  the  value  of  most 
other  exports  decreased.  The  totals  for  1914  and  1913  are  practically 
the  same. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  to  this  district  illustrate  no  points 
of  unusual  interest  or  change  except  the  restraints  and  difficulties 
occasioned  by  the  war.  Cotton,  wheat,  corn,  agricultural  and  other 
machines,  tools,  house  hardware,  office  supplies,  and  toilet  and  phar- 
maceutical articles  form  the  bulk  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
States. 

Mining  Industries  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Very  few  statistics  relative  to  the  commerce  and  industries  of  this 
district  for  the  year  1914  have  as  yet  appeared.  The  personnel  of  the 
statistical  bureaus  are  otherwise  occupied.  The  chambers  of  com- 
merce will  not  publish  their  usual  annual  reports  until  after  the 
war.  Some  of  the  more  interesting  official  statistics  that  are  usually 
published  in  monthly  reports  have  been  suspended  since  the  declara- 
tion of  war. 

The  result  of  mining  operations  in  Alsace-Lorraine  during  1914 
shoAvs  a  considerable  falling  off  as  compared  with  1913,  as  a  natural 
result  of  the  war.  The  reports  of  the  mining  companies  give  the 
following  statistics  of  production  for  1913  and  1914: 


Product. 

Number  of 
mines. 

Production. 

Decrease. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

Quantity. 

Per  cent. 

Iron  ore 

48 
4 
8 

17 
6 
1 

60 
3 
8 

17 
6 
1 

Afetric  tons. 

21,135,554 

3,790,932 

76,672 

350,341 

49,584 

6,354 

^fetTic  tons. 

14,021,279 

2,856,780 

67,903 

325,886 

49,055 

4,044 

Metric  fom. 

7,114,275 

939, 152 

8,769 

24,455 

529 

2,310 

33.5 

Coal 

34.5 

Salt 

11.6 

Potash  salts 

Petroleum 

7.0 
1.0 

Asphalt 

36.5 

Total 

84 

85 

25,414,437 

17,324,947 

8,089,490 

32.0 

The  production  of  coke  in  Alsace-Lorraine  was  50,887  metric  tons 
in  1914  and  91,745  in  1913.    The  total  value  of  the  products  of  the 
mines  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1914  was  $19,421,000,  as  compared  with 
$20,842,000  in  1913,  a  decrease  of  27  per  cent. 
Iron  and  Coal  Mines — Persons  Employed. 

The  iron  mines  of  Alsace-Lorraine  sold  13,938,594  metric  tons  of 
ore  in  1914,  as  compared  with  21,153,328  in  1913.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  distribution  of  the  sales  of  iron  ore : 


GERMANY KEHL. 


1913 

1914 

Destination. 

Quantity. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
sales. 

Quantity. 

Per  cent 

of  total 

sales. 

Metric  tons. 
11,780,904 
2,812,418 
2, 909,  COO 
2, 896, 22() 
517,079 
237,035 



55.5 
13.5 
14.0 
13.5 
2.5 
1.0 

Metric  tons. 

7, 3S5,  CS2 

1,864,054 

2,201,462 

2, 102, 895 

287,002 

96, 149 

90 

53.0 

13.5 

10.0 

15.0 

2.0 

0.5 

Total 

21,153.328 

100.0 

13,938,594 

100.0 

Of  the  2,856,780  tons  of  coal  mined  in  Lorraine  in  1914,  193,501 
tons,  or  6.8  per  cent,  were  used  at  the  mines,  considerable  of  it  being 
converted  into  electric  energy  for  distribution  at  high  tension  (65,000 
volts)  over  217  miles  of  circuits,  embracing  Lorraine  and  portions  of 
Luxemburg  and  France.  The  sales  of  coal  amounted  to  2,556,438 
metric  tons  in  1914,  which  was  28.7  per  cent  less  than  in  1913.  The 
distribution  of  coal  sales  was  as  follows : 


Destination. 


Alsace-Lorraine 

South  Germany  and  Rhine 

Provinces 

Switzerland 

France 

Luxemburg 


Quantity. 


Metric  tons. 
1,285,467 

699, 367 
109, 789 
331,950 
58,951 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


50.2 

27.4 
6.6 

13.0 
2.5 


Destination. 


Austria 

Italy 

Belgium... 

Total 


Quantity. 


Metric  tons. 

3,931 

6,703 

280 


2, 556, 438 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


0.1 
.2 


100.0 


The  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  mines  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  in  the  last  two  years  was  as  follows: 

Mines. 

1913 

1914 

Mines. 

1913 

1914 

Iron 

17, 713 

16, 822 

275 

1,175 

12, 124 

12, 542 

255 

1,162 

Petroleum  and  asphalt 

Underground  stone  works  — 

Total 

516 
254 

496 

Coal 

235 

Salt 

Potash 

36, 755 

26, 814 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  1914  shows  a  decrease 
of  9,941,  or  27  per  cent. 
Traffic  Statistics — Visitors  at  Strassburg'. 

Freight  traffic  on  the  waterways  of  this  district  fell  off  consider- 
ably in  1914.  The  total  Ehine  Eiver  and  canal  freight  handled  at 
the  Strassburg  and  Kehl  Harbors  during  the  last  five  years  was  as 
follows : 


Year. 

Strassburg 
Ilarbor. 

Kchl 
Ilarbor. 

1910 

Metric  tons. 
1,781,219 
1,092,050 
2, 372, 329 
2,720,977 
2,020,045 

Metric  tons. 
329,087 

1911 ■      ■            ■"                                

233,391 

1912 

415, 787 

1913 ■■   ■■ 

510, 039 

1914 

470,483 
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The  nuinbor  of  niilroad  tickets  sold  at  Strassburg  in  tlio  last  three 
years  was  as  follows: 


Vcar. 

Adult 
tickets. 

IToir 
tickets. 

I^ji 

2,124,516 
2,301,493 
1,933,775 

63,514 

ion                              

67,047 

1911                   

61,608 

The  lumiber  of  visitors  registered  yearly  by  the  police  at  Strass- 
burg in  the  last  four  years  was  as  follows: 

Year. 

Germans. 

Foreigners. 

Total. 

ion                     .^ 

97,442 
100, 428 
104,047 

96,627 

26,881 
27,032 
28,369 
15,769 

124,323 

1PI2                                   .              

127, 4C0 

1913              

133,016 

1914                         

112,390 

The  above  figures  represent  only  visitors  who  remained  some  days 
at  Sti-assburg.     A  very  much  larger  number  of  visitors  did  not  stojD 
long  enough  to  require  registration. 
American  Trade  Prospects. 

The  present  moment  is  so  fraught  with  hidden  possibilities,  the 
situation  is  so  complicated,  that  it  seems  almost  futile  to  hazard  an 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  prospects  of  future  trade,  investments,  bank- 
ing, credit,  and  transportation  as  regards  this  district.  •  When  the 
war  is  ended  there  will  doubtless  be  a  chance  in  this  country  for 
America  to  buy  and  sell  more  than  in  former  years,  and  especially  to 
sell  many  things  that  have  hitherto  been  furnished  by  countries  now 
id  war  Avith  Germany,  by  people  that  for  some  time  will  be  regarded 
with  ill  feeling  and  distrust.  The  waste  and  destruction  caused  by 
the  war  will  be  remedied  sooner  or  later,  and  industries  will  gradu- 
ally resume  their  normal  conditions.  But  there  will  probably  be  a 
very  trying  period  of  financial  readjustment  for  Europe  in  general, 
and  many  concerns  will  be  unable  to  bear  the  strain  when  the  time  of 
settlement  of  accounts  and  reconstruction  of  commercial  relations 
comes.  Consequently  Americans  will  be  wise  to  study  with  more 
than  wonted  care  and  caution  the  requirements,  possibilities,  re- 
sources, and  liabilities  of  this  market.  Already  inquiries  are  being 
made  by  persons  here  as  to  where  and  hoAv  they  may  buy  goods  in 
the  United  States,  especially  raw  materials,  that  they  have  been  wont 
to  get  from  other  markets. 

BRESLAU. 

By  Conmil  Harry  Ci.  Seltzer,  April   12. 

A  review  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  of  the 
Breslau  consular  district  in  1914  must  take  into  consideration  con- 
ditions l)efore  the  war  as  compared  with  conditions  since  the  opening 
of  hostilities.  The  first  i>eriod  includes  the  first  seven  months  of 
1014,  the  second  period  the  last  live  months.  The  administrative 
changes  in  this  consulate  should  also  be  given  consideration.  During 
the  first  six  months  it  was  in  charge  of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Herman 
L.  Spahr,  who  left  for  his  present  post  in  Montevideo  about  July  4, 
1914.     During  the  next  two  months  the  vice  consul  was  in  charge. 

Before  the  War  Began  and  Since. 

Statistics  hereinafter  given  indicate  that  during  the  fir.st  half  of 
the  year  agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing,  and  commerce  followed 
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their  usual  course  of  natural  growth  and  development.  With  the 
various  declarations  of  war  in  August,  Silesia,  together  with  all  other 
parts  of  the  German  Emjnre,  was  put  under  martial  law.  No  hostili- 
ties, however,  occurred  within  a  radius  of  TO  miles  from  tliis  city.  No 
part  of  Silesia  Avas  invaded.  With  the  exception  of  German  military 
forces  parading  the  streets  and  entraining  at  the  railroad  station, 
Breslau  had  the  outward  appearance  of  a  large  and  busy  metropolis. 

Railroad  transiDortation  was  often  congested  by  the  movement  of 
troops,  and  telegraphic  and  mail  communications  were  stopped  for 
days  at  a  time.  The  former  routes  of  transportation  being  closed, 
shipments  were  made  via  Rotterdam,  Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm. 
There  were  but  9  invoices  certified  in  August;  40  in  September,  65  in 
October,  34  in  November,  and  51  in  December,  Most  of  these  goods 
were  purchased  before  the  war.  The  import  trade  was  further 
hampered  by  the  export  prohibitions  of  neighboring  neutral  coun- 
tries, although  a  few  American  products,  especially  California  and 
Oregon  apples,  have  been  imported  Avithout  interruption  ever  since  the 
opening  of  hostilities.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  all  important 
imiDorts  from  the  United  States  were  discontinued. 
Location  and  Government  of  the  District. 

The  Breslau  consular  district  includes  all  the  Province  of  Silesia 
except  a  small  area  in  the  western  part  wdiich  belongs  to  the  Berlin 
district ;  also  the  city  and  county  of  Posen,  in  the  Province  of  Posen. 
It  is  located  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  borders  on  Russia  and  Austria.  The  district  is  19,844  square 
miles  in  area,  or  about  as  large  as  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  com- 
bined, and  contains  a  population  of  almost  7,000,000  people,  the 
density  being  nine  times  as  great  as  in  those  States.  From  the  fiat 
valle}^  of  the  Oder  and  its  numerous  branches  the  country  stretches 
to  the  rolling  hills  on  the  Polish  frontier  and  to  the  high  Riesenge- 
birge,  or  Giant  Mountains,  on  the  Austrian  boundary.  Breslau  is 
not  only  the  natural  geographical  center  of  the  district,  but,  on 
account  of  the  netw^ork  of  railroads,  it  is  also  its  commercial  center. 
On  accoimt  of  its  great  fertility,  Frederick  the  Great  called  Silesia 
his  "  richest  gift  to  Prussia,"  ancl  it  is  to-day  known  as  "  the  eastern 
granary  of  the  German  Empire. 

Breslau  is  the  seat  of  government  of  Silesia.  Its  chief  executive 
officer  is  the  ober-praesident,  who  is  appointed  by  the  King  of 
Prussia.  It  is  divided  into  three  subdivisions,  Breslau,  Oppeln,  and 
Liegnitz,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each  being  a  regierungs- 
praesident,  also  appointed  by  the  King  and  subject  to  the  ober- 
praesident.  Under  each  of  these,  the  Government  is  again  divided 
into  cities  and  counties,  whose  chief  executive  officers  are  respectively 
burgomasters  and  landrats.  The  police,  public  w^orks,  etc.,  are  in 
some  districts  under  the  royal  and  in  others  under  the  local  authori- 
ties. Each  executive  officer  is  directly  responsible  to  some  higher  au- 
thority, culminating  in  tlie  King,  and  each  executive  order  is  enforced 
by  the  King  through  the  regular  channels  until  it  reaches  the  in- 
dividual. The  legislative  and  judicial  departments  are  similarly 
organized.  Under  the  present  martial  law,  of  course,  every  branch 
of  government  is  temporarily  subservient  to  the  war  department, 
wdiose  executive  head  is  the  general  commander. 

99018°— 6d— 15 2 
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Katnral  Resources — Agriculture. 

Of  all  the  Provinces  of  Germany,  Silesia  is  possibly  the  nearest 
pelf-siii)p(>rtin*2:.  Its  imports  of  foodstiiiTs  for  consumption  are  rela- 
tivel}-  small.  Imports  of  raw  material  for  manufactures,  however, 
are  constantly  increasingr.  owing  to  the  decreased  production  of 
wool  and  flax  for  the  textile  industries,  wood  and  wool  pulp  for  the 
paper  industries,  and  nitrates  for  fertilizing  products.  Another 
reason  for  the  increased  imports  of  raw  materials  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  development  of  transportation  facilities  and  the  abundance 
of  cheap  but  ellicient  labor  have  given  a  great  impetus  to  manufac- 
turing. Xo  statistics  of  imports  of  raw  materials  for  tliis  consular 
district  are  available,  as  most  of  these  products  are  purchased 
through  large  dealers  in  Hamburg  or  Bremen.  There  is  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  some  manufacturers  to  deal  direct  with  American  ex- 
porters if  satisfactory  terms  can  be  arranged,  but  these  conditions 
can  best  be  studied  on  the  ground. 

There  were  no  unusual  climatic  disturbances  in  1914:  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  harvests.  B.ye  was  the  principal  grain  produced, 
followed  in  importance  by  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  Sugar  beets 
were  raised  in  large  quantities.  Sugar  is  ordinarily  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal exports.  Flax  and  tobacco  are  grown,  and  are  manufactured 
in  local  factories  and  mills.  Potatoes  are  cultivated  on  large  areas, 
and  besides  their  use  as  a  food,  they  are  manufactured  into  starch, 
flour,  and  spirits.  Fruit  and  garden  vegetables  also  are  grown. 
Three  general  causes  may  be  mentioned  as  contributing  factors  in 
the  steady  advance  in  agriculture:  First,  the  abundauv^e  of  cheap 
farm  labor;  second,  the  introduction  of  improved  agricultural  im- 
plements and  fertilizers;  third,  better  transportation  facilities  and 
the  growth  of  cooperative  societies  wdiich  have  brought  producer 
and  consumer  closer  together.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
abundance  of  cheap  labor  will  be  affected  by  the  war  and  that  there 
will  be  an  increasing  market  for  improved  farm  machinery  after 
peace  has  been  restored. 

statistics  of  Farm  Products. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  agricultural  products  and 
domestic  animals  in  the  Provinces  of  Silesia  and  Posen  for  1012  and 
1913,  as  published  in  the  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  Deutsches 
Keichinl914: 


Products. 


Silesia. 


1912 


1913 


Tosen. 


1912 


1913 


Vegetable: 
Hvo  .. 


Uay. 


Animal: 
Horses. 
Mules., 
("aiil"  . 

S\i  i:if'  . 


'  iiivas; 


Mf  trie  tons. 

1,080,891 

47r.,  XW 

4, 911,. •,00 

S20,.-41 

1,317,597 

KumhcT. 

310,  .•)41 

4U 

1,60').  274 

204.319 
l,U0,r..-i9 

205,118 
4,H44,174 

188,169 


Metric  tons. 

1,119,144 
/;01I.  195 
3.'>.t,i:99 

5. 2«0,  .'47 
894, 9ii2 

1,522,029 

Number. 
344.301 
(n) 
1,6.50,020 
18.'),  390 
1,38*;,  539 
271,555 
(") 
(-) 


Metric  tons. 

1,2:{0,843 
175,618 
2S.><,026 

4,  .'^^ll,'>,  322 
304,9.>50 
950,930 

ICumbeT. 

293,3.59 
9.H4 

011,4S4 

2s2,()t'.:i 
1,114,.7J2 

141,9X5 
3,774,109 

12:1, 651 


Metric  ton.i. 

1,378,127 
187.223 
300,082 

6,632,406 
368,807 

1,067,655 

Kumhcr. 
301,379 

942, 4.')7 

241,>J)M 

1,322,010 

148,773 


a  Nol  counted  in  1913. 
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The  Mining  Industry. 

In  mining  as  in  agriciiltnre  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  labor  after 
the  war.  This  should  result  in  the  introduction  of  vast  quantities  of 
labor-saving  machinery,  pumping  and  drilling  outfits,  etc.  Whether 
such  machinery  can  be  made  in  Germany  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  the  demand  is  a  question  which  merits  close  study  and  atten- 
tion. 

Coal,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  silver,  salt,  and  arsenic  are  mined  in  this 
district.  Germany  ranks  third  in  production  and  second  in  con- 
sumption of  coal  in  the  world's  statistics.  The  production  of  the 
Breslau  consular  district  for  1913  was  as  follows:  Hard  coal,  49,077,- 
386  metric  tons;  lignite,  2,304,550  metric  tons;  coke,  3,113,902  metric 
tons;  anthracite  briquets,  531,982  metric  tons;  and  lignite  briquets, 
516,196  metric  tons.  These  figures  represent  about  one-fourth  of  all 
the  coal  mined  and  of  all  coal  products  manufactured  in  Germany. 
Although  no  statistics  for  1914  are  available,  it  is  estimated  that,  on 
account  of  a  shortage  of  labor,  the  total  production  did  not  exceed  60 
per  cent  of  that  in  1913. 

As  to  zinc  mining,  it  has  been  unofficially  admitted  that  the  year 
1914  showed  less  than  half  of  the  normal  production.  Lead  mining 
is  combined  with  the  zinc  and  silver  mining  industries.  The  sta- 
tistics for  1913  show  a  total  production  of  97,229  metric  tons  of  lead 
and  lead  products,  valued  at  $5,456,633.  Here,  again,  the  total  pro- 
duction for  1914  was  less  than  half  of  that  in  the  preceding  year. 
Silver  mining  is  comparatively  unimportant,  the  mines  in  1913  pro- 
ducing only  16,285  pounds  of  silver,  valued  at  $145,334.  Figures  for 
1914  are  not  available. 

Salt  is  extensively  mined  in  the  Province  of  Posen,  where  some  of 
the  purest  rock  salt  in  the  world  is  to  be  found.  Arsenic  mines  are 
located  in  the  mountainous  districts  along  the  Austrian  frontier,  and 
increasing  quantities  are  finding  their  way  to  the  United  States. 
Exports  for  1914  were  double  those  for  1913. 

Iron  and  steel  suffered  little,  if  at  all,  on  account  of  the  war. 
Whatever  loss  may  have  occurred  in  the  export  trade  was  more  than 
compensated  by  the  greater  demands  for  home  consumption,  espe- 
cially for  military  supplies.  This  demand  also  caused  a  steady 
increase  in  prices  which  more  than  offset  the  decreased  production 
due  to  lack  of  laborers  in  the  mines  and  manufacturing  plants.  In 
the  production  of  raw  materials  the  Breslau  district  is  second  only 
to  the  Westphalian  districts.  No  statistics  for  1914  have  yet  been 
published.  In  1913  the  iron  mines  of  Upper  Silesia  employed  1,011 
persons,  whose  total  annual  wages  amounted  to  $156,073.  They  pro- 
duced i04,739  metric  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  $165,584.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  indicate  the  importance  of  the  industry  in  the  Breslau 
district,  for  large  quantities  of  ore  were  shipped  to  the  works  in  this 
district  from  other  parts  of  Germany  and  from  neighboring 
countries. 

The  blast  furnaces  employed  5,483  persons,  whose  total  annual 
wages  amounted  to  $1,377,531.  They  produced  994,601  metric  tons 
of  i^ig  iron,  valued  at  $16,654,591,  besides  174  metric  tons  of  lead, 
valued  at  $18,241,  and  741  metric  tons  of  furnace  calamine;  valued 
at  $11,407.  The  iron  and  steel  foundries  employed  3,623  persons, 
.whose  total  annual  wages  amounted  to  $879,611,  and  produced  83,846 
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metric  tons  of  iron  castinjjs,  valued  at  $2,851,835,  and  11,573  metric 
tons  of  steel  castings,  valued  at  $1)75,507.  The  rolling  mills  employed 
li>.G40  i)ers()ns,  whose  total  wages  amounted  to  $5,2S7,027,  and  pro- 
duced 10..")()8  metric  tons  of  steel  castings,  valued  at  $732,0i)4,  218^95 
metric  tons  of  partly  finished  i)roducts,  valued  at  $4,775,823,  and 
0.')7,14()  metric  tons  of  finished  rolled  products,  valued  at  $34,709,352. 
The  relining  works  employed  1G,892  persons,  whose  total  wages 
amounted  to  $4,158,G30,  and  produced  327,502  metric  tons  of  2>roducts 
of  all  kinds,  valued  at  $22,191,790. 

Quarrying  is  an  important  industry  both  in  the  mountains,  where 
marble,  granite,  sandstone,  and  other  building  stones  are  found,  and 
also  in  the  flat  river  valley,  where  limestone  and  excellent  building 
sand  furnish  the  principal  materials  for  the  cement  industry.  In 
addition  to  these  products  there  are  large  deposits  of  all  kinds  of 
clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile,  fiie  brick,  pottery,  and 
porcelain.  In  the  mountains  around  Schreiberhau,  Reincrz,  and 
Kuckers  sand  suitable  for  glass  manufacture  is  found. 
Forests  and  Water  Power — Mountain  Health  Resorts. 

Although  forests  and  large  wooded  areas  are  the  exception  in  the 
fiat  Oder  Valley,  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  timber  in  the  moun- 
tains along  the  Austrian  frontier.  Every  species  of  pine  and  ever- 
green is  found  in  abundance,  as  w^ell  as  giant  oaks,  beech,  chestnut, 
birch,  and  the  like.  Willows  are  cut  and  peeled  for  commercial  pur- 
poses and  large  quantities  are  exj^orted  to  the  United  States.  Lum- 
ber is  not  used  as  extensively  for  building  purposes  as  in  the  United 
States,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  good  and  cheap  building  stone 
as  well  as  to  municipal  regulations  which  require  practically  fire- 
proof buildings.  Cement  and  concrete  houses  and  manufacturing 
plants  are  also  very  popular. 

About  20  3'ears  ago  an  investigation  was  made  to  devise  ways  of 
preventing  the  destructive  floods  in  the  spring  of  each  year.  As  a 
result  of  this  investigation  a  system  of  dams  and  reservoirs  was  con- 
structed to  catch  and  hold  the  surplus  water  and  thus  regulate  its 
flow  into  the  Oder  River.  This  system  soon  revealed  commercial 
possibilities  which  have  since  been  realized.  In  addition  to  their 
primar}^  object  of  protecting  the  valley  from  floods,  these  reservoirs 
have  now  been  turned  into  large  power  plants,  from  which  electrical 
energy  is  transmitted  to  all  parts  of  the  Province.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  by  a  conservation  of  this  surplus  water  in  the  dams  during 
the  freshet  seasons  and  its  systematic  release  during  the  summer, 
when  the  Oder  often  runs  very  low,  navigation  on  the  river  can  be 
extended  throughout  the  dry  period,  thus  adding  to  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  of  the  district.  The  Province  of  Silesia  bore  one-fifth 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  these  dams  and  the  State  of  Prussia 
bore  the  rest.  The  Province  further  assumed  all  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance and  built  the  power  plants  at  its  own  expense.  The  State  is 
reiuibursed  for  its  investment  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  project. 

In  the  Kiesengebirge,  or  (iiant  Mountain,  regions  around  Hirsch- 
berg  and  Schreiberhau.  and  in  the  baths  of  "Wannbrunn  and  Salz- 
brunn,  every  facility  for  the  recovery  of  health  and  the  enjoyment 
of  life  is  found.  The  winter  sports  in  Ober  Schreiberhau  are  world 
famous.  The  baths,  although  not  so  well  advertised  as  those  of 
other  parts  of  Europe,  have  the  advantage  that  they  are  also  less 
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expensive.  As  to  tlieir  curative  power,  persons  vrho  have  been  to  the 
most  famous  of  these  places  in  Europe  declare  there  is  little  or  no 
difference.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  baths  were  well 
patronized  by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  Americans ;  but  with  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  they  were  soon  deserted  and  many  were  com- 
pelled to  close  altogether. 
The  Iron  and  Steel  Industry. 

This  industry  has  recently  been  reviewed  by  official  authority  in 
the  Breslauer  Zeitung,  as  follows : 

The  pig-iron  marljet  is  extraordinarily  firm.  Tlie  recent  raising  of  prices  has 
been  accepted  without  objection,  and  the  pressure  for  contracts  for  the  second 
quarter  is  so  strong  that  manufacturers  at  present  do  not  liuow  how  the  quanti- 
ties at  their  disposal  are  to  be  divided.  The  foundries  are  considerably  stronger, 
being  worked  as  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  peace.  Consequently,  they 
demand  double,  and  often  fivefold  and  sixfold,  the  quantities  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  pig  iron  have  to  distribute.  The  demand  has  also  reached  the  Lor- 
raine-Luxemburg pig-iron  producers.    Large  quantities  are  urgently  needed. 

Apparently  the  demand  for  pig  iron  will  reach  its  highest  limit  in  July.  The 
royal  projectile  factories  have  been  supplied  with  shells  so  extensively  during 
the  last  months  that  the  contracts  for  cast  shells  expiring  at  the  end  of  July 
will  hardly  be  renewed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  pig  iron  will  not 
appreciably  decrease,  since  the  demand  from  the  Siemeus-iNIartin  and  other  steel 
foundries  has  increased,  and  this  condition  may  last  throughout  the  year  1015. 

The  scarcity  in  finished  products  is  equally  great.  The  works  are  overcrowded 
with  orders  for  rod  iron,  wire,  and  sheets,  and  the  terms  for  delivery  are  being 
still  further  extended.  Some  work,s  ask  for  10  to  12  weeks.  These  enormous 
demands  have  served  to  increase  prices  considerably,  and  in  the  last  meeting 
of  the  union  prices  were  advanced  $2.38  per  ton.  For  rod  and  wire  iron  $30.90 
to  .$33.32  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Oberhausen  are  demanded  and  received.  The  demand 
exceeds  the  production  by  at  least  10  per  cent,  and  this,  together  witli  the  con- 
tinually rising  cost  of  production,  makes  it  impossible  to  see  where  the  rise 
In  prices  will  end.  Apparently  the  large  factories  have  agreed  that  not  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  normal  production  shall  be  manufactured.  The  demand 
from  the  neutral  countries  is  also  increasing  considerably,  especially  from 
Holland. 

Considerable  quantities  of  chippings  are  at  our  disposal  from  the  occupied 
portions  of  hostile  territory.  The  supply  of  chippings  will  be  the  predominating 
influence  on  prices.  The  demand  for  chippings  has  not  kept  pace  with  peace 
times,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  German  Thomas  Works  are  employed  only  to 
50  or  60  per  cent  of  their  capacity,  while  the  Siemens-Martin  Works  are  working 
principally  on  ammunition  and  war  supplies.  The  loss  in  prices  amounts  to 
about  30  per  cent.  It  is  expected  that  prices  for  rod  iron,  wire,  and  sheets  will 
be  advanced  another  10  marks  ($2.3S)  per  ton. 

Brick,  Pottery,  and  Glassware. 

The  brick  and  tile  industries  were  not  only  fully  emploj^ed  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  but  many  new  works  were  opened.  Building 
operations  were  not  as  numerous  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  as  in 
normal  times.  Considerable  export  trade  was  cut  off  altogether. 
All  along  the  railroad  from  Breslau  to  Upper  Silesia  enormous  quan- 
tities of  brick  and  tile  may  be  seen,  notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Oppeln. 
Sewer  and  drain  pipes  are  also  made  here.  Eeconstruction  work  in 
portions  of  Poland  and  East  Prussia  was  reflected  in  the  steel  and 
cement  industries.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturers of  Upper  Silesia  a  proposition  was  made  looking  toward 
the  distribution  of  competent  engineers  to  superintend  this  work. 
There  is  apparently  no  lack  of  material,  but  there  may  be  a  serious 
lack  of  men,  at  least  during  the  progress  of  the  war. 

The  pottery  industry  continued  its  normal  progress  until  the 
opening  of  hostilities,  when  large  numbers  of  its  emi^loyees  were 
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called  to  the  front.  Mamifactiircr.s  who  called  at  this  considatc  re- 
cently estimated  that  their  ^\ol•kin«J:  forces  had  been  reduced  20  or  30 
per  cent.  The  sli«2:ht  decrease  in  declared  exports  to  the  United 
States  was  due  in  i)art  to  the  dilliculty  in  niakinj]:  .'shipments  and  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  for  a  nuniher  of  years  ex|)orters  have  declared 
their  invoices  in  other  consular  districts,  where  their  main  ware- 
houses are  located.  This  ]iiivile<re  of  the  exporters  does  not  reflect 
a  decreased  jiroduction  in  this  district.  [A  rejiort  on  the  progress 
of  this  industrv  will  be  found  in  Commerce  Keports  for  Mar.  13, 
101 T).] 

(Jlassware  manufactures  include  both  plate  and  fancy  poods.  The 
principal  exports  to  the  United  States  have  included  cut  glass  and 
imitations  thereof,  and  perhaps  more  especially  holiday  goods;  that 
is,  C'hristnuis-trec  ornaments,  toys,  bric-a-lirac,  etc.  The  exports  in 
1914  were  almost  four  times  as  large  as  in  1913. 
Chemical  Industries — Paper  and  Leather  Goods. 

Arsenic  is  mined  and  exported  in  increasing  quantities  from  the 
mountainous  districts  around  Glatz.  Zinc  dust  and  zinc  white  are 
also  important  articles  of  exi^ort.  Other  chemical  industries  in  this 
district  are  concerned  mostly  with  the  production  of  fertilizing 
matei-ial  and  coal-tar  products. 

Numerous  industries  turn  out  paper  and  jiaper  goods.  These  arti- 
cles include  writing  and  wrapjjing  paper,  fancy  crepe  paper,  post 
cards,  litiiograph  work,  decalcomanias.  transfer  and  scrap  ]>ictures, 
books,  chromos.  and  ]irinting  paper.  The  industry  was  somewhat 
handicapped  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
the  wood  pulp  usually  imported  from  Russia,  but  this  condition  was 
partly  overcome  by  increased  imports  from  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries and  from  Austria. 

Leather  and  imitation-leather  goods  Avere  manufactured  as  usual 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  but  after  an  embargo  was  placed  on 
hides  and  skins  the  manufacture  of  novelties  was  largely  discon- 
tinued. Boots  and  shoes  of  good  quality  are  made  in  the  various 
Government  arsenals  for  military  purposes,  as  well  as  saddles  and 
harness.  German  shoes  are  bold  imitations  of  American  shoes,  in 
form  and  stvlc;  yet  there  are  many  varieties  of  American-made  shoes 
on  sale  in  Breslau  at  prices  just  a  little  higher  than  the  (ierman 
makes.  American  shoes  ai'c  poi^ular.  especially  with  the  better 
classes,  Avho  look  for  something  distinctive,  and  the  only  complaint 
heard  by  the  dealers  is  the  fact  that  none  have  been  imported  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Textile  Goods. 

1"he  manufacture  of  textile  goods  includes  that  of  cotton,  woolen, 
and  linen  goods  principally,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant industries  of  the  district.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  a  demand  for  American  cotton  arose  [noted  in  Daily  Consular 
and  Trade  Reports  for  Nov.  13,  19141.  Cotton  is  one  of  the  few 
]>roducts  for  Avhich  (iermany  is  absolutely  dejHMident  upon  imports 
from  other  countries.  In  the  table  given  in  the  above-mentioned 
report  it  was  shown  that  four-fifths  of  these  imjwrts  come  from  the 
United  States.  It  was  not  until  December  31.  however,  that  the  first 
American  rotton  ship  landed  its  cargo  in  Bremen.  As  is  well  known, 
German  manufacturers  were  badly  in  need  of  raw  cotton. 
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Althougli  direct  sales  to  manufacturers  have  not  been  the  rule  in 
the  past,  most  of  them  buying  from  warehouses  in  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burg, it  has  been  intimated  that  such  sales  would  not  only  be  possible 
but  highly  desired  by  manufacturers  in  this  district.  It  has  also  been 
ascertained  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  large  cotton  spinners  in  this 
district,  there  might  be  established  a  profitable  market  for  American 
cotton  yarns.  With  the  scarcity  of  raw  cotton  and  cotton  yarn  there 
has  also  arisen  a  demand  for  finished  cotton  goods. 

In  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  similar  conditions  prevail, 
although  the  lack  of  raw  wool  is  not  so  pronounced  as  the  lack  of 
cotton.  Germany  still  produces  large  quantities  of  wool,  and  Bres- 
lau  is  still  important  as  a  wool  center ;  but  the  production  of  woolens 
has  been  steadily  decreasing  and  imports  have  been  just  as  steadily  in- 
creasing for  the  last  two  or  three  decades.  Production  and  exports  of 
woolen  goods  were  normal  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year, 
but  with  the  opening  of  the  war  all  supplies  of  wool  and  woolen  goods 
were  conserved  for  military  purposes.  Here,  again,  Germany  looks 
to  the  United  States  for  its  supply,  and  nothing  would  please  the 
wool  merchants  of  Germany  better  than  to  see  the  center  of  the 
world's  trade  m  raw  wool  removed  from  Bradford  to  New  York, 
Boston,  or  Philadelphia. 

In  the  manufacture  of  linen  goods  Silesia  easily  holds  the  leading 
position  in  German3^  Not  only  are  large  quantities  of  flax  grown 
here,  but  imports  from  Russia  were  made  in  large  quantities  before 
the  war  began,  and  the  industry  has  not  suffered  as  severely  as  the 
cotton  and  woolen  industries. 

A  Frank  Review  of  the  Textile  Industry — Cotton  Prices. 

The  entire  textile  industry  throughout  Germany  is  thus  reviewed  for 
the  year  1914  in  the  Breslauer  Zeitung : 

The  year  1914  was  unfavorable  for  the  textile  industry.  Hardly  any  other 
branch  of  German  industry  has  suffered  so  much  under  war's  pressure  as  the 
cotton  industry.  During  the  first  half  year  there  was  both  a  lack  of  work  and 
an  extraordinary  pressure  on  prices,  which,  however,  was  also  felt  in  all  the  for- 
eign markets.  Unfortunately,  there  were  no  organized  unions  in  this  branch  to 
combat  this  confusion.  The  high  standard  of  cotton  prices  did  not  offer  much 
inducement  in  Bremen,  where  cotton  was  quoted  at  $0.1547  per  one-half  kilo 
(1.102  pounds)  on  January  2  and  .$0.16G6  in  June.  July  brought  temporary  relief 
at  $0.15,  on  account  of  favorable  American  crop  reports,  but  this  did  not  last 
long.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  began  a  steady  rise,  which  has  ever 
since  increased,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  prices  for  yarn  generally  resulted  in  a  loss  on  account  of  the  high  stand- 
ard of  the  raw  material.  An  attempt  to  improve  prices  by  restricting  production 
failed  through  the  lack  of  harmony  in  the  German  spinning  mills.  Of  course 
our  weaving  mills  also  suffered  under  these  conditions,  so  that  restricted  pro- 
duction was  usual.  The  position  of  south  German  and  Alsatian  mills  was  some- 
what better,  since  they  still  had  old  orders  to  fill.  Losing  periods  during  pre- 
A'ious  decades  had  been  caused  by  fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  raw  material. 
The  present  crisis,  however,  was  due  to  an  international  economic  depression 
such  as  had  never  been  recorded  before.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
cotton  industry  came  into  an  awkward  position.  Conditions  are  still  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  is  still  causing  much  concern. 

Imports  of  Cotton — Prices  of  Cotton  Goods. 

The  importation  of  Indian  and  Egyption  cotton  is  impossible  now  and  that 
of  American  cotton  is  rather  difficult.  The  stocks  attached  in  Bremen  and  Ant- 
werp, together  with  the  quantities  still  in  the  various  spinning  mills,  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  few  months;  then  ways  and  means  must  be  devised  if  the 
industry  is  not  to  suffer  great  losses,    in  all  events  we  have  to  figure  on  high 
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prloos.  TliP  Ainorlciin  crop  Is  cstiiuatoil  at  lO.OOd.OOO  balos.  Yarn  prices,  duo 
to  conlraits  fi)r  army  supplies,  have  also  risen  considerably  dnrinf?  the  last 
months,  l)ut  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  raw  cotton.  Cotton  yarns  are  (5  cents 
per  kilo  higher  than  jnst  before  the  war.  This  price  surpasses  the  liifihest 
l»rices  in  I'.Mo  liy  ."..7  to  CA)  «i'nts  and  the  lowest  price  of  this  year  by  lli.4  to 
12.1)  cents,  according,'  to  a  recent  Slutl^'art  (piotation. 

Prices  of  cotton  jjuods  di«l  not  advance  in  tlio  same  proiKirtion.  At  the  last 
nieetin;:  of  tile  Stnlt^'art  K.xchanf^e  before  the  outbrealc  of  the  war,  July  13, 
prices  were  advanc'd  ^().(i(is;{  to  .<(t.()iri4  per  meter.  The  cotton-weavini;  mills 
are  working'  only  a  few  days  in  the  week  and  some  have  Ijeen  closed  altogether. 
Many  others  have  been  eiiuipped  to  furnish  army  sujiplies.  While  this  necessi- 
tated eonsider.dde  e.xiiense,  yet  it  prevented  the  dischar^^'e  of  many  employees, 
especially  in  tl'.e  sjiinninj:  and  weaving  mills  of  the  lower  lUiine  districts.  la 
the  .Mun'ich-dladbach  district  the  industry  has  even  been  benefited  in  this  quite 
unexpected  way.  The  weaving  mills  and  dress-cloth  factories  are  putting  forth 
their  utmost  exertions,  as  well  as  the  spinning  mills.  Even  the  "imitation" 
and  "fancy"  yarns  business  became  more  lively;  yet  it  must  not  be  concluded 
from  the  increased  activities  of  a  few  districts  that  this  is  the  condition 
evei'.vwhero. 
Exports  Practically  Cut  Off — Changes  in  Woolen  Industry. 

Most  of  the  mills  are  engaged  at  only  half  their  capacity,  since  the  exports, 
which  usually  pla.v  such  an  important  part  in  the  industry,  have  been  almost 
entirely  cut  off.  Those  factories  which  produce  stajile  goods,  such  as  shirt  flan- 
nels, aprons,  bedding,  etc.,  which  may  be  used  for  military  purposes  tind  a  good 
Fale;  but  in  all  other  branches  of  the  iudustry  which  are  dependent  upon  the 
^vhims  of  fashion  business  stops. 

Many  south  German  spinning  and  weaving  mills  have  been  working  on  stock 
in  order  to  maintain  at  least  a  part  of  their  employees,  but  this  has  also  been 
expensive  and  can  not  be  continued  indefinitely.  Furthermore,  many  old  con- 
tracts on  cotton  of  the  new  crop  had  to  be  canceled  on  account  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  imports.  Then  the  cotton  had  to  be  paid  for  in  cash,  for  which  reason 
a  special  bank  credit  had  to  be  established,  which  is  always  expensive.  It  also 
happened  frequently  that  old  contracts  had  to  be  canceled  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  The  condition  of  the  coltou  industry  generally,  therefore,  was  un- 
satisfactory in  spite  of  the  present  increase  of  public  conlidence. 

The  wool  industry  had  to  undergo  peculiar  changes.  Even  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  it  was  in  a  sad  position,  due  princi|ially  to  the  high  prices  of 
wool.  These  prices  continued  firm.  In  Antweri)  prices  rose  from  $1.19  per 
kilo  (2.204  pounds)  in  January,  1914,  to  ?1.31  in  July,  a  rise  which  manu- 
factured goods  could  not  follow.  Factories  were  fully  employed,  but  orders  for 
export  were  missing,  and  better  conditions  at  home  could  not  compensate  for 
these  losses,  especially  so  far  as  prices  were  concerned. 

There  were  large  stocks  of  half  woolens  everywhere  and  the  prospects  for 
selling  them  did  not  seem  very  favorable,  but  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
there  came  a  change.  A  run  on  raw  material  began,  which  soon  caused  fancy 
prices,  and  soon  fixed  high  prices  were  demanded.  No  doubt  such  tixation 
of  prices  would  have  been  settled  with  the  greatest  ditliculty,  due  to  the 
great  variety  of  qualities,  but  in  the  meantime  the  Government  created  an 
orgaiuzation  to  control  and  distribute  the  stocks  of  wool.  With  these  .stocks 
on  hanil.  together  with  the  large  quantities  in  Antwerp  and  other  Helgian 
towns,  there  is  now  no  lack  of  raw  wool  and  will  not  be  for  many  months. 
This  supply  will  bo  further  augmented  by  artiticial  wool,  mungo,  and  shoddy. 

Production  of  Military  Goods — Underwear,  etc. 

Many  concerns  which  had  large  stocks  of  ready-made  goods  before  the  war 
oquii)ped  their  factories  for  the  prfiduction  or  army  cloth  .and  other  military 
goods.  Kueh  as  woolen  underwear,  blankets,  and  flannels.  The  districts  north- 
west of  the  Ithine  I'rovinces  and  the  Wupi»ertal  were  very  busy.  In  Aix  la 
Cha|)elle,  Australian  wool  stocks  were  manufactured;  in  Saxony  and  Thuringin, 
German  stocks  were  used.  The  large  stocks  of  export  goods  which  had  been 
a  burden  befor<>  the  war  now  suddenly  experienced  a  lively  demand.  The  wool 
Industry  adapted  itself  sidendidly  to  the  changed  requirements.  Gladbach 
"buckskin"  wj-avers,  who  had  been  manuf.icturing  ulster  material,  now  cut 
this  up  into  blankets  which  were  needed  in  the  prison  Ciimjis  and  hospitals. 
All  looms  were  soon  engaged.  Soldiers'  coats,  linings,  foot  warmers,  etc.,  were 
iil.so  supiilied.  The  do.-ik  and  dre.ss-goods  manufacturers  were  also  employed 
in   making  various  kinds  of  military  goods.     The  cord,   ribbon,  and  worsted 
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spinning  mills  were  also  flooded  with  orders  for  the  army.  In  the  earded-wool 
spinning  mills  orders  came  so  fast  that  the  entire  output  until  spring  has  been 
sold  in  advance.  In  the  white  goods  weaving  mills  stocks  of  flannels  and  fancy 
blankets  were  soon  cleared.  All  mills  worked  overtime.  Large  orders  for  pri- 
vate concerns  were  also  given  in  which  the  dye  works  profited. 

By  the  attachment  of  the  yarn  contracts  still  open  on  the  part  of  the  military 
authorities,  the  weaving  mills  found  it  impossible  to  complete  previous  orders. 
At  the  same  time,  since  delivery  is  rather  dithcult,  it  was  considered  wiser  to 
conserve  the  present  supply  of  raw  material.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  work  for 
the  looms  in  any  factory.  The  KammwoUe  A.  G.  established  by  orders  of  the 
war  department  provides  the  private  establishment  with  only  25  per  cent  of  the  at- 
tached stocks  of  raw  wool.  In  the  factories  for  artificial  wool  business  is  also 
brisk,  and  trade  in  woolen  rags  is  flourishing  at  good  prices.  The  underwear 
and  hosiery  factories  are  fully  employed.  Net  and  silk  manufacturers  have 
suffered  a  great  deal. 

Linen,  Jute,  and  Fur  Industries. 

Linen  weaving  suffered  less  than  other  textile  industries,  yet  the  higher 
prices  for  yarn  could  not  be  figured  into  the  old  contracts  for  finished  goods. 
The  hemp  industry  was  also  fully  engaged  on  war  contracts.  A  definite  opinion 
on  this  industry  is  not  possible  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  raw 
material.  Whether  it  will  be  possible  to  replace  Russian  materials  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  length  of  the  war.  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  had  declared 
an  embargo  on  hemp  and  tow  for  a  while,  but  this  was  afterwards  repealed. 
With  the  higher  Italian  prices,  however,  it  became  necessary  for  the  manufac- 
turers to  quote  advances  for  the  finished  products.  Smaller  concerns  finally 
began  to  decrease  the  output  by  working  only  part  time. 

Similar  conditions  prevailed  in  the  jute  industries.  Here  the  work  was  sat- 
isfactory at  the  opening  of  the  war,  but  the  large  requirements  of  the  military 
authorities  soon  exhausted  the  stocks  of  manufacturers  and  wholesale  mer- 
chants. Since  most  of  these  factories  have  small  stocks  of  raw  material,  it  is 
possible  that  production  will  be  restricted  and  may  be  discontinued  altogether. 
Old  forage  bags  sent  back  from  the  army  are  now  being  reworked,  and  many 
substitutes  have  been  tried.  In  the  meantime  the  Verband  der  Deutschen  Jute 
Industriellen  (Association  of  German  Jute  Industries)  was  dissolved,  but  later 
reorganized. 

The  fur  industry  is  very  much  depressed.  Sales  were  poor  and  unprofitable, 
and  many  furriers  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  their  stocks,  since  only 
the  cheapest  can  be  sold,  and  most  of  these  are  for  military  purposes. 

Beer  and  Brandy — Tobacco  and  Cigars — Sugar  and  Potatoes. 

The  Breslau  district  contains  the  largest  lager-beer  brewery  in  the 
world,  the  Schiilteis  Brewery,  besides  many  smaller  concerns.  Pro- 
duction was  somewhat  restricted  by  war  regulations.  The  price  was 
also  advanced.  Brandy  is  manufactured  largely  from  potato  spirits, 
and  its  production  also  was  greatly  restricted.  Brandy  is  consumed 
mainly  in  the  mining  districts  of  Upper  Silesia.  American  brandy 
and  whisky  find  a  very  small  market  here. 

The  tobacco  industry  prospered  throughout  the  year.  With  large 
supplies  of  leaf  on  hand  and  with  every  prospect  of  a  good  crop  and 
large  imports  from  Turkey,  there  was  no  cause  for  complaint.  The 
commissary  department  of  the  army  was  the  best  customer  of  all 
manufacturers.  All  factories  worked  at  full  capacity,  and  retail 
stores  did  a  good  business.  The  most  noteworthy  effect  of  the  war 
upon  the  tobacco  industry  was  the  elimination  of  the  British-Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Co.'s  products. 

Germany  has  been  one  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  in  the 
production  of  sugar  beets  and  refined  sugar.  Although  the  center  of 
this  industry  is  not  in  Breslau,  yet  the  industry  as  represented  in  this 
district  merits  consideration.  Last  year's  crop  was  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  industry,  and  enormous  supplies  of  sugar  could 
be  seen  piled  high  around  the  various  railroad  stations  in  the  vicinity 
of  Breslau.    Exports  had  not  3'et  begun  when  hostilities  commenced, 
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and  since  tlint  time  nil  those  stocks  have  heen  conserved.  There  was 
reported  to  he  cnoii^di  su«iar  in  CJennnny  to  last  for  all  purposes  for 
at  least  two  years.  Sii^'ar  is  now  used  in  preparinir  cattle  feed  that 
is  said  to  he  an  excellent  suhstitute  for  <j:rain  and  other  feed  products. 
The  potato  supplv  also  was  conserved  hy  prohihitions  on  the  pro- 
duction of  sjnrits'for  heverages  and  the  use  of  such  spirits  for  motor 
fuel.  Potato  flour  was  used  in  haking  hread  in  connection  with  wheat 
and  rye  Hour,  hut  this  has  heen  largely  discontinued.  There  is  no 
scarcity  at  present,  and  increased  plantings  for  the  coming  year  have 
been  made. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  values  of  declared  exports  to 
the  United  States  as  invoiced  through  the  American  consulate  at 
Breslau  in  1913  and  1914 : 


Articles. 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Aluminum 

Books  and  chromes 

Brushes 

Chemicals:  Arsenic 

Cotton  manufactures 

Fibers:  Flax 

Glassware ■ 

Hides:  Green,  salted,  and  rab- 
bit skins 

Iron  and  steel  goods 

Linen  manufactures 

Paper: 

Decalcomanias 

Printing,  wrapping,  and 

all  other 

Porcelain 

Spirits 


1913 


$1C, 030 
16,144 
23,066 
28,231 
87,64S 
74, 459 
4,933 

88,070 
111,611 
371,259 

18, 333 

91,157 
79, 349 
26,977 


1914 


$12, 748 
23,052 
56,901 
64,013 
2,680 
18,033 


36, 
330, 


25,983 


Articles. 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES— COn. 


Willows  (peeled) 

Zinc:  Dust  and  oxide  of. 
AU  other  articles 


Total 

TO  THE  PHH-IPPINES. 


Zinc:  Sheets 

Paper , 

Clocks 

All  other  articles . 


Total 

Grand  total 


1913 


$2S,C22 
74,274 
43,426 


1,183,592 


7,411 

1,311 

393 


9,115 


1, 192, 707 


1914 


$27,051 
70,584 
31,489 


855,908 


3,949 
614 
296 
121 


4,980 


860, 8SS 


There  were  no  invoices  certified  for  Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii  in  1914. 
"All  other  goods"  included  the  following:   Albums,  $4,131;  chem- 


woolens,  $533. 

Exports  of  arsenic  to  the  United  States  increased  by  100  per  cent, 
glassware  increased  almost  400  per  cent,  and  decalcomanias  42  per 
cent.  Every  other  article  showed  a  decrease.  The  most  notable  of 
these  were  iron  and  steel  goods,  which  fell  off  more  than  $100,000, 
and  flax,  which  dropped  $72,000.  The  first-named  decrease  is  ex- 
plained by  a  large  contract  for  iron  pipe  in  1913  and  the  other  by 
the  general  conservation  of  raw  materials  since  the  war  began.  Cot- 
ton and  linen  goods  also  showed  marked  decreases,  although  the  latter 
still  constituted  almost  40  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  from  this 
district. 

The  decrease  in  exports  of  hides  was  due  to  the  embargo  against 
such  shipments,  and  although  .shipments  for  the  first  three  quarters 
showed  steady  gains,  there  were  none  at  all  in  the  last  quarter.  Con- 
trary to  expectations,  shipments  of  printing  and  wraj^ping  paper 
dropped  almo.st  $20,000,  Aluminum  exjwrts  amounted  to  over 
$10,000  in  1913  and  dropped  out  altogether  in  1914.  The  decrease  in 
spirits  was  possibly  due  to  changed  import  duties.  The  decrease  in 
porcelain  shipments  was  due  entirely  to  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities 
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in  the  last  quarter.  Many  of  these  shipments  had  to  be  carried  over 
into  1915,  but  the  actual  sales  for  1914  showed  marked  increases. 
Every  other  item  reflects  only  the  natural  fluctuation  of  a  steady 
trade  with  American  importers. 

Transportation  Facilities — Chambers  of  Commerce. 

The  Oder  not  only  adds  to  the  natural  fertility  of  Silesia,  but  fur- 
nishes one  of  its  most  important  channels  of  trade.  Navigation  is 
possible  as  far  as  Eatibor  during  part  of  the  year,  but  at  times  the 
river  runs  so  low  that  it  is  impracticable  to  go  beyond  Breslau.  The 
Caesar  Wollheim  Co.  is  one  of  the  largest  boat-building  yards  along 
the  Oder.  Their  output  consists  of  single  and  double  screw  steamers, 
side  and  stern-wheel  pleasure  boats,  lighters,  tank  barges,  dredges, 
and  canal  boats.    Motor  boats  are  also  seen, 

Breslau  is  the  center  of  the  network  of  railroads  in  Silesia.  Besides 
the  standard-gauge  roads  under  control  of  the  Prussian  Government 
there  are  also  a  number  of  privately  owned  narrow-gauge  roads.  The 
history  of  the  development  of  railroads  in  Silesia  is  the  history  of 
the  development  of  its  industries.  The  Linke-Hoffman  A.  G.  in 
Breslau  is  not  only  the  most  important  plant  manufacturing  loco- 
motives, cars,  and  railroad  equipment  in  Silesia,  but  one  of  the  most 
important  of  its  kind  in  all  Germany. 

Local  transportation  and  delivery  in  the  larger  cities  is  modern  in 
all  respects.  The  large  motor  trucks,  motor  cycles,  delivery  wagons, 
and  tricycle  trucks  all  compare  very  favorably  with  those  seen  in 
American  cities.  The  droschke  and  taxicab  services  are  convenient 
and  comparatively  cheap.  Street  railways  are  found  in  all  large 
cities,  but  on  account  of  the  cheap,  convenient,  and  well-managed 
railroads  which  extend  to  all  important  points  interurban  railroads 
are  not  so  numerous  as  in  America.  Efficiency  is  the  primary  requisite 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  public  utilities.  It  is  the  rare  exception  to  see  a 
train  so  much  as  one  minute  late  even  in  war  times.  Mono]3olistic 
control  as  well  as  excessive  competition  are  unknown  terms  here. 

There  are  eight  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  Breslau  consular  dis- 
trict located  at  the  following  points :  Breslau,  Posen,  Liegnitz,  Op- 
peln,  Landeshut,  Lauban,  Hirschberg,  and  Schweidnitz.  Each  of 
these  organizations  is  conducted  along  systematic  lines  and  each 
strives  by  the  most  efficient  measures  to  keep  its  members  informed 
upon  all  industrial  and  commercial  conditions. 

It  would  be  well  for  American  exporters  who  contemjDlate  entering 
this  district  to  submit  at  least  eight  copies  of  their  catalogues,  price 
lists,  and  other  literature  in  order  that  each  chamber  of  commerce 
may  be  supplied.  Of  course,  a  copy  of  all  such  literature  should  also 
be  included  for  the  library  of  the  consulate.  If  such  catalogues  are 
printed  in  the  German  language,  it  will  be  correspondingly  appre- 
ciated. In  order  to  show  a  practical  example  of  just  how  these 
organizations  operate,  it  may  be  added  that  a  certain  circular  of  in- 
formation submitted  by  this  consulate  to  the  Breslau  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  duplicated  and  sent  to  each  of  its  2,000  members.  In 
other  cases,  only  those  members  were  notified  who  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  informed  upon  certain  subjects.  This  would  indicate 
that  systematic  mailing  lists  are  maintained.  Commercial  informa- 
tion of  a  general  character  is  also  compiled  and  published  in  the  daily 
papers.  The  Breslau  chamber  publishes  a  monthly  report  and  others 
jpublish  monthly,  quarterly,  or  annual  reports^ 
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STUTTGART. 

ny  Conmil  Kd^vnrd   IIIkkIiih,  Mny  15. 

Duriiinr  tlio  first  half  of  1914  the  conditions  in  almost  every  line  of 
business  at  Stuttgart  were  unsatisfactory;  during  the  last  half  they 
<;re\v  steadily  worse.  The  amount  of  money  drawn  from  the  banks 
for  Avajjes  eluly  1  was  one-half  what  was  required  on  January  1. 
Many  industries  Avere  runninfij  on  half  force.  Many  failures  oc- 
curred and  there  was  every  indication  of  a  serious  business  de- 
pression. 

A\'ith  the  openinij  of  the  war  business  was  for  a  time  paralyzed. 
Railroads  were  entirely  occupied  in  transporting  troops.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  joined  the  army.  Gold  was  withdrawn  from 
circulation.  A  large  issue  of  paper  money  was  made.  Deposits 
were  withdrawn  from  banks.  But  after  a  month  conditions  greatly 
improved.  Eailroads  ran  again,  but  on  a  modified  passenger  and 
freight  schedule.  Industries  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  war 
supplies  worked  night  and  day.  JSIany  other  manufacturing  plants 
installed  machinery  for  the  same  purpose.  Exports  began  in  a  small 
way,  but  decreased  from  month  to  month.  The  harvests  were  largely 
gathered  by  women.  The  factories  which  are  running  at  present 
sui)ply  a  home  demand  only.  The  tremendous  drain  of  men  for  the 
army,  the  heavy  casualties,  the  breaking  up  of  families,  the  heavy 
j)urchases  made  in  August,  make  this  demand  far  below  normal.  In 
August  the  supply  of  both  raw  cotton  and  wool  was  low,  but  cotton 
has  been  imported  in  considerable  quantity. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  "United  States. 

Statistics  as  to  imports  into  Wurttemburg  are  not  collected.  The 
following  table  shows  the  values  of  merchandise  declared  for  expor- 
tation to  the  United  States,  Porto  Eico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines 
in  the  calendar  years  1913  and  1914  as  invoiced  through  the  con- 
sulate at  Stuttgart : 


Articles. 


TO  THE  VNITED  STATES. 

Animals,  live 

Books 

Clocks 

Colors 

Corsets 

Cotton: 

'ioods 

Waste 

Downs 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Food  j)roducts 

Gelatm 

filoves 

Hops 

Jewelry 

Leather  

Machinery  and  tools 

Magnetos,  and  parts  of.., 
Motor  cars,  and  parts  of . , 

Musical  instruments 

Needles 

OU,  tar 

Taper 

Pumice  stone , 

Silver  and  plated  ware... 

Surgical  instruments 

Toys 

I'nderivear,   woolen  and 

niixc<l 

Woodenware , 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1913 


143,980 

11.434 

38C,41G 

129,830 

7,025 

78,117 

775,468 
74,338 

106,952 
76,935 
61,566 
63,589 

434,879 
79,995 
89,303 

256,401 
1,411,349 

138,071 

372,8.55 
27,268 
77.421 
88, 2.';0 
13.2«)1 
84,752 

156,258 
76,908 

139.259 
26,538 
17,101 


1914 


$48,155 

9,959 

400,128 

106,166 


.57.948 

396,849 
81.720 
93,702 
45,273 
72.634 
50,020 

291 . 454 
67,784 
74,8.30 

325, 1(« 

1,056,748 

62,. 579 

341,356 
27,030 
56,115 
.57.465 
10,  42S 
42, 752 

103,414 
39, 159 

86,437 
14,647 
23,308 


Articles. 


TO  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Cloth 

Hops 

Locomotives 

Machinery 

Magnetos .- . . 

Musical  instruments 

Plated  goods  

Smoothing  irons 

Umbrellas 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


TO  PORTO  RICO. 


Bottles,  glass 

Oil,  tar 

Surgical  goods. .. 
All  other  articles 


Total. 


5.3a5,579         4,04.<.226 


TO   nXWAH. 

Embroideries 

Grand  total . 


1913 


S574 


644 
3,949 

4S2 
9,129 
1,727 

218 


16,723 


4,508 
517 


194 


5,219 


90 


6,327,611 


1914 


$10,498 

S1,S28 

9,246 


1,820 
2,' 488 


75,880 


1,542 


586 


2,128 


4,121,234 
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Eeturned  American  goods  were  declared,  as  follows,  in  1914: 
'Jewelry,  $2,627 ;  fountain  pens,  $744 ;  motor  starters,  $226 ;  machines, 
^213;  buckles,  $196;  valves,  $178;  total,  $4,184. 

The  Situation  in  Various  Industries. 

^Automobiles  ami  magnetos. — The  well-known  Daimler  Motor  Co. 
is  located  in  this  consular  district.  This  company  did  a  satisfactory 
business  before  the  war,  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  is  work- 
ing to  its  full  capacity,  day  and  night.  The  plants  have  been  en- 
larged and  the  force  of  employees  greatly  increased.  There  are  four 
large  manufacturers  of  magnetos,  all  of  whom  export  to  the  United 
States.  They  have  branches  in  America,  and  ship  XDarts  only,  which 
are  put  together  in  the  United  States.  They  all  formerly  did  a  good 
business,  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  have  been  working  for  the 
Government. 

Cotton  goods. — Business  was  satisfactory.  The  price  of  raw  cotton 
was  high  in  August,  26  cents  a  pound.  The  supply  was  small, 
but  considerable  amounts  were  received  during  the  year  from  the 
United  States.  The  manufacturers  have  been  very  busy  filling  Gov- 
ernment orders.  No  cotton  goods  are  exported.  Prices  advanced 
15  to  25  per  cent. 

Colors  and  chemicals. — Manufacturers  were  handicapped  on  ac- 
count of  a  scarcitj^  of  raw  materials.  Business  during  the  first  six 
months  vras  satisfactory  and  exports  increased.  Since  the  war  began 
business  has  been  dull  and  exports  have  practically  ceased. 

Clocks. — One  of  the  largest  industries  of  Wurttemberg  is  the  man- 
ufacture of  clocks,  and  the  well-known  Black  Forest  clocks  arc 
shipped  to  almost  every  corner  of  the  globe.  There  are  more  than 
50  large  manufacturers  of  clocks  in  this  district.  Business  was  good 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1914,  but  when  the  war  broke  out 
business  became  dull.  Some  manufacturers  closed  their  factories, 
while  otliers  installed  nev/  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  war 
equipment. 

Furniture. — The  manufacture  of  fine  furniture  is  one  of  the  chief 
industries  of  Stuttgart.  Business  during  the  first  half  of  1914  was 
satisfactory,  but  very  unsatisfactory  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
There  were  several  failures  of  leading  firms.  No  furniture  of  any 
kind  is  exported  from  Wurttemberg  to  the  United  States.  There 
appears  to  be  a  good  market  for  American  furniture,  and  a  good 
business  could  be  done  if  properly  worked  up.  The  price  of  German 
furniture  is  high  and  the  methods  of  manufacture  are  not  up  to  date. 

Kid  cjlo  ves. — Business  was  dull  and  unprofitable  on  account  of  the 
high  prices  of  raw  materials.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  obtained 
Government  contracts  for  military  supplies. 

Leather. — About  the  only  leather  exported  from  this  district  is  that 
used  for  rollers  for  large  printing  presses  and  for  bridle  and  harness 
leather.  Business  in  the  domestic  market  was  satisfactory  until  the 
war  broke  out.  The  price  of  leather  rose  enormousl3^  Tiie  iDrice  of 
shoes  advanced  50  to  60  per  cent  and  appears  to  be  going  still  higher. 
Exports  have  been  prohibited  since  the  war  began. 

Musical  instruments. — The  chief  musical  instrument  exported  is 
the  mouth  harmonica.  The  export  is  larger  to  the  United  States  than 
to  any  other  country.  There  are  three  large  factories  in  Trossmgen, 
in  the  Black  Forest,  each  one  having  from  15  to  25  branch  factories. 


22  SUPPLEMENT  TO  COMMERCE  BEPOBTS. 

Business  wis  fair  until  the  end  of  July,  l)ut  poor  since.  There  fire 
numv  piano  and  orpin  factorit-s  in  A\'uittenibeig  exportinj^  their 
instiunients  to  almost  cveiv  country  in  the  world.  None,  however, 
are  exported  to  the  United  States.  Business  has  been  unsatisfactory. 
Exports  have  practically  ceased.  i 

^/locs. — There  has  never  been  a  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of 
American  nKumfactuivrs  to  sell  Amoi-ican  shoes  in  this  district.  A' 
few  shoe  stoics  have  American  shoes  in  stock,  but  they  are  used  more 
for  cxi^loitini:  the  (Jcrman  imitation  than  for  any  other  purpose. 
Shoes  made  in  ^^'urttember<r  are  not  so  stylish  as  American  shoes  and 
are  in  every  respect  inferior.  Business  has  been  nnsatisfactor}'  and 
leather  scarce  and  high.    There  were  many  failures. 

/Silrcr  and  plated  ware. — The  export  and  domestic  business  was  un- 
satisfactory. Exports  are  prohibited  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
metal.  Most  of  the  manufiicturors  are  manufacturing  war  equipment 
for  the  army. 

Surgical  instruments. — Several  large  factories  of  surgical  instru- 
ments are  located  in  Wurttemberg.  They  all  did  a  satisfactory  busi- 
ness, especially  since  August.  They  are  not  able  to  fill  all  orders,  and 
are  enlarging  their  plants.  Exports  have  practically  been  prohibited. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  skilled  help. 

Toys. — There  are  large  manufacturers  of  cloth,  plush,  metal,  and 
wooden  toys  in  Wurttemberg  who  have  built  uji  a  remarkable  ex])ort 
business.  One  very  large  firm  manufacturing  cloth,  plush,  and  other 
stuffed  toy  animals  and  dolls  employs  about  3,000  hands.  Business 
was  satisfactory  until  August. 

Tools  and  machinery. — Manufacturers  report  that  business  was  sat- 
isfactory during  the  first  seven  months  of  1014.  JNIosI;  of  the  manu- 
facturers are  bus}'^  filling  Government  orders.  There  is  a  good  market 
here  for  modern  American  wood-working  machinery  and  for  tools. 
The  demand  for  farm  machinery  is  limited,  owing  to  the  smallness 
of  farms. 

Underwear.,  woolen  and  mixed. — The  leading  manufacturers  of 
nnderwear  were  very  busy  last  year.  During  tlie  first  six  months 
business  steadily  improved  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 
There  was  a  good  demand  for  medium  and  fine  grades.  Exports  to 
England  increased  about  25  per  cent.  Exports  to  the  Scandinavian 
countries  were  excej^tionally  good.  Business  with  Italy,  Koumania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Greece  also  increased,  while  business  with  France  and 
the  United  States  decreased.  Business  with  South  America  was 
satisfactory,  the  increase  amounting  to  about  20  per  cent.  Most  of 
the  small  manufacturers  have  gone  out  of  business  dui-ing  the  past 
few  years.  Only  large,  old-established  houses  with  sullicient  cajiital 
can  do  a  satisfactory  and  prolitable  business.  After  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  manufacturers  were  kept  busy  filling  (lovernment  orders 
and  supplying  the  domestic  market.  Exports  practicall}'  ceased. 
Cotton  was  high,  but  the  supply  was  fairly  large.  There  was  a 
scarcity  of  skilled  oi:)erators. 
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